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COMMUNICATION: A DYADIC POSTULATION 


Joun B. NEwMAN® 


Most conceptions of communication imply or describe a triadic 
scheme consisting of a sender, a signal, and a receiver. Generally 
thought of as a circular process, communication is said to exist if 
the receiver responds to the signal transmitted by the sender. If 
the receiver does not respond initially as the sender intended, the 
sender's modification of his signal to bring about the desired 
response creates circularity. Thus, according to the triadic postu- 
lation, if I ask you to open the window and you do so, I have 
communicated with you. If, however, I ask you to open the 
windcw and you do not respond, I should repeatedly modify my 
signal by employing greater loudness, improved articulation, a 
different tone of voice, or altered language until you do respond 
as I intended. “Communication occurs when some environmental 
disturbance (the stimulus) impinges on an organism and the 
organism does something about it (makes a discriminatory 
response ).”1 This could mean that I am communicating if I ask 
you to open the window and, though you do not do so, you at 
least say something in response, or grunt, or run away, or other- 
wise “do something about it.” 

Suppose, however, that I ask you to open the window (in every 
way and manner imaginable, including bribes and threats) but 
that you choose to do nothing about it and ignore the stimulus. 
Such behavior not only occurs among the blind and the deaf, the 
schizophrenic, and the obstinate but also is not uncommon among 
“normal persons.” Let us now explore the ambiguity of the triadic 
theory through a series of examples. When is “communication” 
communication and when is it not? 

If I write a letter or compose a telegram requesting an answer 
but receive none, did communication take place? If communica- 
tion is postulated triadically in terms of response, apparently it 
did not, for, “the message that gets no response is not a communi- 

* Mr. Newman (Ph.D., N.Y.U., 1950) is Assistant Professor of Speech at 
Queens College of the City of New York. 


1S. S. Stevens, “A Definition of Communication,” Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, XXII (1950), 689. 
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cation.” If I write an article on communication and no one reads 
it, there has, according to this postulation, been no communica- 
tion! Disqualifying this circumstance as impossible, because at 
least the editor and the printer will have read it, is beside the 
point: I did not address my message to them, nor did I seek a 
response from them! 

What of the radio or television announcer who, for all he 
knows, may not be tuned in by anyone at all? Is he communi- 
cating? Several of my colleagues once appeared on a half hour 
TV show and unknowingly were cut off the air after fifteen 
minutes in order to permit the broadcast of a special program. 
Were they communicating during the second fifteen minutes of 
their program? A triadic postulation of communication, in which 
the discriminatory response of the receiver is “the test for the 
presence or absence of communication,” neither describes nor 
accounts for such a situation. 

But is there communication in the familiar story of the mis- 
chievous hostess who set out to prove that no one listened to 
anyone at a tea party? She passed some cakes around to her 
guests and asked if they would like to try her “homemade petits- 
fours covered with arsenic.” Everyone ate heartily and agreed 
that the icing was delicious. Bronislaw Malinowski, “actuated by 
the demon of terminological invention,” called this type of 
linguistic usage “phatic communion.” He described it as “a type 
of speech in which ties of union are created by a mere exchange 
of words” used to fulfill a social function rather than “to convey 
their symbolic meaning.” Language in phatic communion is “a 
mode of action” rather than “a means of transmission of thought”; 
it is “neither the result of intellectual reflection” nor does it 
“necessarily arouse reflection in the listener.”* Is there, then, 
communication in phatic communion? Did the hostess communi- 
cate with her guests at her tea party? 

What of the artist whose work is not understood? Is he com- 
municating? What of the newly widowed woman who talks to 
her dead husband? Is she communicating? What of the mystic 

2 Ibid., p. 689. 

$ Ibid., p. 689. 

*“The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages,” in The Meaning of 


Meaning by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 6th ed. (New York, 1943), 
p. 315. 
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who hears “heavenly voices”? Is he in communication? Is prayer 
communication? If communication is postulated as a circular 
triadic process, the answer, painful though it may be in the case 
of the last question at least, would have to be in the negative. 
(Unless, of course, our prayers are answered; and, in that happy 
circumstance, we would not have to ask what communication is 
in the first place! ) 

Though other instances may be posed, it should already be 
evident that a triadic postulation of communication has serious 
shortcomings. Although communication is, indeed, a circular 
process, circular should not be construed as continuous. The 
remainder of this paper will develop the thesis that there need 
not be an unbroken, continuous relationship among the sender, 
the signal, and the receiver and that communication may be said 
to exist whenever there is a relationship effected between any two 
of the three factors involved, even though the third may be in 
abeyance. Communication thus subsumes a dyadic scheme, con- 
sisting of (1) sender-receiver, (2) sender-signal, or (3) signal- 
receiver. 

It is obvious that any relationship that can be effected between 
sender and receiver implies the existence of a signal, even if the 
sender and the receiver are both the same person or agency. 
Since all three factors are involved, the scheme, for all intents and 
purposes, remains the same triad as that previously described. In 
this instance the dyadic postulation is the same as the triadic. 

In the case of the dyadic relationships between sender-signal 
and signal-receiver, the difference in postulation is not nearly so 
radical as at first it may appear. Recall that communication was 
said to exist whenever a relationship between any two of the 
three factors occurs, even though the third is in abeyance. In 
other words, the immediate and identifiable presence of the third 
factor is not a requisite to our recognition of the interaction 
between the other two factors as part of the over-all process of 
communication. In a sense this concept agrees with Sondel’s 
statement that no part of the communication process “can be 
evaluated apart from the situation-as-a-whole.”> A dyadic postu- 
lation presumes the existence of communication on the basis of 


> Bess Sondel, The Humanity of Words: A Primer of Semantics (Cleve- 
land, 1958), p. 30. 
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the observed activity of any two thirds of the process-as-a-whole. 

Thus, if I write a letter and send it off, a dyadic postulation 
presumes the existence of communication on the basis of the 
interactive behavior observed or evident up to that point in the 
process. An answer to the letter may be forthcoming in a day, a 
week, or not at all—either because it was lost in the mail, mis- 
takenly swept into the receiver's wastepaper basket, or deliber- 
ately unanswered. My participation in the process—by inter- 
action as sender with the signal (in this case, the letter )}—marks 
the communication-in-process. By the same token, if I pick up 
the telephone on a party line and overhear the lady down the 
street talking to the grocer in town, I am participating in a com- 
munication process to the extent that a relationship was effected 
between me as receiver and the overheard conversation (which 
was not intended for me or anyone else, except the the lady and 
the grocer) as signal. “There is no strict demarcation of a boun- 
dary between the participants in a communication process.”* 

The application of this principle can be universal. The widow 
talking to her dead husband is communicating: the third factor in 
the scheme is in abeyance. The little boy saying his prayers is 
communicating for the same reason. The mystic who hears 
“heavenly voices” is participating in a communication process. 
The radio-astronomers listening to the signals coming to us from 
outer space are taking part in a communication process. In fact, 
in answer to queries radio-astronomers allow that there is “not 
yet” any evidence of signals due to intelligence among the bar- 
rage of radio noise pouring down from outer space; “nor could it 
reasonably be expected in the present early stage of this new 
science’ !* 

A dyadic postulation is valuable in teaching communication in 
the classroom as wel! as in creating a more tolerant attitude 
toward scientific wonders and certain patterns of human 
behavior. Although the process of communication in written 
composition aire2dy has been discussed, a dyadic postulation can 
apply further in the case of creative writing, and especially to 
poetry, regardless of whether it is obscure, obscurantistic, or just 


6 Ibid., p. 30. 
7 Arthur C. Clarke, “Messages from the Invisible Universe,” New York 
Times Magazine, November 30, 1958, p. 34. 
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plain difficult. The poet’s writing of his poem is recognized as 
dyadic communication, if that qualification so pleases. But the 
realization on the part of the writer that there exists the active 
potentiality of the dyad he has created linking up with the dyad 
of a reader-listener, somewhere, sometime, offers a sense of com- 
pleteness that not only justifies the activity but also offers stimu- 
lation to continue. Up to now, under the triadic scheme of com- 
munication as response, poetry has depended upon its reception 
by a given audience, whose ability to judge is certainly subject at 
least to question. Who knows how many Audens and Spenders, 
if not Miltons and Shakespeares, have been so dissuaded from 
developing? 

In the teaching of reading, a dyadic postulation accounts for 
possible variances in the interpretation of written material by 
different readers. This statement does not mean that a reader 
should avoid understanding the meaning of the words, the refer- 
ences, and the allusions in a text. This does not mean that a 
reader should avoid understanding the ideas and their relation- 
ships, the attitudes, the imagery, and the rhythms in a text. The 
presently recommended processes of analysis should be contin- 
ued. But when it comes to a variety of interpretations of the same 
piece, the recognition of an effective relationship between the 
signal-text and receiver-reader does away, once and for all, with 
the meaningless plea for what the author really meant—for, as 
Mr. Browning was supposed to have said, “Only God knows!” 

The measure of the response of an audience in a speaking situ- 
ation is so vaguely conceived as to be actually confusing, much 
less of any help to any of the parties concerned. What is 
expected of an audience in response to a speech? Even if we 
grant that an audience is expected to “do something about it” 
when the speech is one of actuation, what is an audience expected 
to “do” in “response” to a speech of information, impression, or 
conviction? If no immediate response is expected, aside from 
applause (and even that is frowned upon in many quarters as 
calling undue attention to the elocutionary aspects of the speech), 
how can it be ascertained that any subsequent action is neces- 
sarily in response to a speech that may well be forgotten by the 
time the action is taken? 

By removing the burden of such a vaguely defined measure of 
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audience response, a dyadic postulation describes the process of 
communication that pertains in a speaking situation in manage- 
able terms. By stressing the effective relationship between sender 
(the speaker) and signal (the speech), it is even conceivable 
that we may see a renascence in our time of the eloquence that 
marked our American heritage. Without having to concern him- 
self primarily with the response of his audience, the speaker 
perhaps will be able once more to concentrate on his voice, his 
enunciation and pronunciation, his language usage and style, and 
his organization and composition. This does not mean that the 
speaker can avoid audience analysis and adaptation in preparing 
his speech, nor does it mean that he will be able to resort to talk- 
ing to (or by) himself. Preparation, adaptation, and delivery will 
continue their present significant roles, but removing the burden 
of a vaguely defined audience response as the all-important cri- 
terion will enable—even force—the speaker to concentrate on the 
specch itself. 

Lastly, a dyadic postulation applies to listening in a way that 
allows for individual differences and permits a realistic under- 
standing of the fact that different people hear different things at 
the same time and for different reasons. Thus, a difference in 
the listening-response among the members of an audience should 
be recognized and analyzed rather than blamed on a lack of 
concentration or an inability to comprehend. 

Perhaps the chief value of a dyadic postulation of communica- 
tion is pedagogical. This theory presents communication as a sort 
of series of double dyads of sender-signal and of signal-receiver. 
In this series each dyad possesses the active potentiality of relat- 
ing with any one, several, or all of the others. Thus, a speaker, 
for instance, produces a dyad in presenting his speech. Each 
member of the audience produces a dyad in listening to the 
speech. Whether and how these two types of dyads link up from 
time to time or throughout the presentation depends upon factors 
which we now intuitively suspect to exist but about which we 
lack positive information. The two types of dyads in a communi- 
cation system may link up at different points and for different 
reasons. Thus, communication may be thought of as a sort of 
Chinese ring trick in which each ring may or may not link up 
with any or every other ring in the hands of the communicator. 
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The provision of a factor of abeyance in the scheme of a dyadic 
postulation permits a realistic acceptance of the fact that while a 
closed circle of communication is not possible in some circum- 
stances, it may be present but not be apparent in others. Thus, 
under the dyadic theory participation in the process on the part 
of either the sender or the receiver is not arbitrarily written off 
as the absence of communication. It is well to remember John 
Mason Brown's remark that definitions are verbal girdles that 
will neither uphold nor contain the whole truth. 

Until the time of August Ferdinand Moebius, a German astron- 
omer who taught at the University of Leipzig during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, it was generally believed that any 
surface, such as a piece of paper, could have only two sides. Moe- 
bius, however, made the disconcerting discovery that there can 
exist a “unilateral” surface—that is, a surface with only one side! 

Anyone can create a Moebius Surface (also known as a 
Moebius Strip or a Moebius Band or Form) in the following way. 
Take a strip of paper at least a foot long and about an inch wide. 
Lay it out flat. Lift the two ends and bring them together. You 
now have an endless paper belt with two sides—an inside and 
an outside. Next, separate the two ends. Turn one end over— 
that is, give it a single half-twist—and then paste the turned-over 
end of the paper strip to the other end of the strip which has 
been left flat. You have thus created a Moebius Strip—a topo- 
logical form whose outstanding feature is that although any sec- 
tion of it obviously has two sides (and two edges), it nevertheless 
possesses in its entirety only one continuous side and one con- 
tinuous edge. 

The Moebius Strip has many amazing properties. For example, 
if you slice the strip in half lengthwise by cutting down the cen- 
ter all the way around, the result is not two strips, as might be 
expected, but one single large strip. But if you begin cutting a 
third of the way from the side and cut twice around the strip, 
the result is one large and one small strip, interlocked. The 
smaller portion can then be divided in half to yield a single large 
strip, still interlocked with the previous large strip.* 


® See, for instance, Edward Kasner and James Newman, Mathematics and 
the Imagination (New York, 1952), pp. 284-286; or Clifton Fadiman (ed.), 
Fantasia Mathematica (New York, 1958), pp. 101-102 and 162-163. 
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For a long time, communication has been thought of as a sim- 
ple circular process, similar to an endless belt and possessing two 
sides: a sender and a receiver. A dyadic postulation of communi- 
cation, however, evokes an image of a Moebius-like form. It may 
appear to have two sides when examined out of its continuum or 
field, but actually it consists of only one continuous side and 
edge: that is, either a sender or a receiver and a signal. Students 
of communication have, in individual instances, intuited its 
amazing properties; but they have either rationalized the exist- 
ence of these properties in terms of the abilities and talents of the 
individuals manifesting them (such as the teacher who has “eyes 
in the back of her head,” or the skinflint who, though otherwise 
deaf as a stone, “can hear a dollar bill drop,” etc.) or else they 
have sought “rational” explanations in empirical terms that may 
not necessarily pertain to the process they are studying (such as 
explaining away all “extrasensory” perception on the basis of the 
mathematical laws of chance). Dyadic communication, con- 
ceived as “a Moebius-like process,” may possibly be found to 
possess properties as surprising in their own way as those mani- 
fested by a unilateral surface. 


How Grammar Distorts “Facts” 

Nor do we realize how grammar warps our “thinking.” When 
we make sentences, we force symbols (words) into certain set 
relationships. Yet the things which these symbols represent often 
have quite different relationships. This happens because our 
grammar preserves many ancient wrong guesses about the world 
we live in; such as: similar things may be treated as identical; 
the “essences” of things never change; parts may be considered 
without relation to the whole; qualities are properties of “things”; 
and event has “a cause.” Such notions once fit man’s knowledge 
of the world. But our century has seen the birth of the relativity 
theory and atemic fission. Today, primitive language habits serve 
only to widen the frightening chasm between our lagging civili- 
zation and our leaping technology.—International Society for 
General Semantics, General Information Bulletin No. 6. 


























THE THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 
IN PREACHING 


Dwicut L. FresHirey*® 


Homiletics, or the theory of preaching, is a body of principles 
of public address applied to the communication of religious truth 
from clergyman to congregation. Preaching itself has been 
defined by Phillips Brooks as truth through personality,’ and 
Bernard Manning has called it “a manifestation of the Incarnate 
Word, from the Written Word, by the spoken word.”” 

The word homiletics, which appeared in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had its roots in the pre-Christian Jewish synagogue. Later, 
St. Augustine introduced the term homilia into the language of 
the Latin Church, although he restricted its use to the analytical 
form of the sermon, and employed sermo for the other forms and 
then for the congregational sermons as such. Sermo and 
praedicatio thus became the standing terms for the congregational 
sermon as well as the sermon in general. From these two words 
the English words sermon and preaching are derived. The Latin 
word homilia persisted throughout the Middle Ages, and after 
the Reformation it was made more popular through Craner’s 
original and selected homilies (1547). These were published in 
Elizabeth’s reign under the title The Two Books of Homilies 
appointed to be Read in Churches.’ 

This article purports to describe the salient features of modern 
homiletic theory as it is related to the Christian faith and consid- 
ered as a unique form of oral communication. An analysis of 
homiletic literature of the past century, including the outstanding 
Lyman Beecher Lectures of Preaching at Yale Divinity School 
and representative homiletic texts, confirms that, although homi- 





* Dr. Freshley, who received his Ph.D. from The Ohio State University in 
1955, is Associate Professor of Speech and Drama at Vanderbilt University. 
Currently on leave from Vanderbilt, he is serving as Fulbright Professor of 
English at Athens College, Athens, Greece. This article grew out of research 
carried out under a Carnegie grant in the summer of 1957. 

1 Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching (New York, 1898), p. 5. 

2 W. E. Sangster, The Craft of Sermon Construction (Philadelphia, 1951), 
p. 5. 

3M. Reu, Homiletics (Chicago, 1922), p. 8. 
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letics is the application of rhetorical principles to the office of 
preaching, it is also more than that. In addition to the Aristotelian 
rhetorical rationale as applied to preaching, the communication 
theory which follows integrates the uniqueness of the preaching 
phenomenon, the importance of character or ethos of the speaker, 
and the application of psychological research to audience analysis. 

Underlying all of the subsequent analysis is the basic assump- 
tion that preaching is unique. While most oral communication is 
from man to man, preaching is implicitly from God through man 
to man. As Kennedy points out, “The sense of being an ambassa- 
dor of God makes preaching a holier experience than any other 
kind of public speaking.”* It’s public and yet private; open, yet 
intimate. Christian preaching is sui generis because the Christian 
faith is sui generis.® 

The communicator or clergyman, his content or sermon, and 
his communicatees or congregation are the three basic compon- 
ents of preaching. The theory which follows explains the inter- 
relationships among these three components and recounts the 
basic principles each component subsumes. 

Though the ethos (meaning Aristotle’s definition of character, 
intelligence, and good will), of any public speaker is important, 
it demands prime consideration in the clergyman. Character is 
the foremost qualification and may be viewed from three view- 
points. First, before he can reveal God to men, the preacher 
(meaning hereafter one who preaches and including other titles 
such as minister, pastor, or priest) must know God himself. Sec- 
ond, his life must be lived on a high plane so that it is clearly 
evident he practices what he preaches. And third, the man of 
God must show in his life the path that men should follow; his 
example should influence men.* Sincerity and earnestness are 
attitudes which testify to acceptable character. Also influencing 
persuasion and attesting to character are elements in sermon 
making: the choice of subject, source, arrangement, style of 
material, and bearing in the pulpit. The first component of 
preaching as communication, then, is the preacher who stands as 





4 Gerald Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching (New York, 1947), p. 10. 

5 H. H. Farmer, The Servant of the Word (New York, 1942), p. 15. 

6 Batsell Barrett Baxter, The Heart of the Yale Lectures (New York, 
1947), p. 52. 
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an ambassador of God, heralding religious truths of the redeem- 
ing power of Jesus Christ. These truths and their delivery 
constitute the second major component in the communication 
act. 

In principles of rhetoric, this component would not be viewed 
as content versus delivery but content energized and made effec- 
tive by delivery. The most important aspect of this component is 
what rhetoricians call invention—the marshalling of materials, 
the exacting analysis of subject matter. Homileticians agree that 
the chief source of material for the preacher should be the Bible. 
This emphasis persists despite twentieth century approaches to 
preaching such as social gospel and positive thinking. Systematic 
theology, philosophy and ethics, history and biography, literature, 
science, personal experience, and knowledge of human nature 
provide other valuable source material. 

Sermons may be classified according to Biblical interpretation, 
ethical and devotional, doctrinal, philosophic and apologetic, 
social, and evangelistic. These correspond closely to the specific 
aims of preaching, viz., to edify, inspire, instruct, and convert. 
Classification according to form or structure has varied through 
the years. Traditional divisions list subject, text, and expository 
sermons. A current text offers a five-fold division of exposition, 
argument, faceting, categorizing, and analogy as a basis for the 
central structure of the sermon.’ Psychological methods for “get- 
ting across” a sermon include authoritative, persuasive, co-opera- 
tive, and subversive. The authoritarian method is the didactic 
used in exposition. The authority, it must be remembered, is in 
the office of preaching—in God whom he represents, not in the 
preacher himself. In persuasion, the clergyman argues a case— 
announces his avowed aim and uses his best logical and pathetic 
(emotional) appeals. The co-operative method aims to get on the 
same level as the congregation, and the preacher appears as a 
perplexed person trying to solve a puzzling problem. Together, 
he and the congregation seek out the answer. The subversive 
approach is to be used sparingly—only after much experience. 
Here, the preacher assumes an intellectual role he does not really 
hold and gradually overcomes his own arguments. 





7 Sangster, op. cit., Chap. 3. 
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The chief functional elements in constructing the content of a 
sermon are explanation, argument, illustration, and application. 
They draw their principles from rhetoric, logic, and psychology. 
Texts should be explained by exegesis or interpretive exposition. 
Care should be taken not to misunderstand the phraseology of 
the text itself, nor to disregard the context of a passage, nor to 
allegorize improperly, nor to press a figurative analogy too far. 
Explanation can be also effected by narration, description, defi- 
nition, division, and exemplification. The second functional 
element, argument, is used to prove a thesis. Deduction and 
induction provide complementary means to join this end. Sup- 
plementing these major forms are cause-effect, analogy, and 
several minor forms of argument which include classical methods 
of refutation. 

Since arguments may be difficult to see through, the third 
element, illustration, should be used to let in the light. It is any 
fact, incident, or figure that is used to make clear an analogous 
truth. This type of support has become so identified with the 
sermon that a plethora of illustration reference books have 
appeared. Its use recognizes one of the basic facts of human 
communication: that the mind thinks in concrete images; that it is 
indeed a moving picture mind. Illustrations may be used to 
explain, to sustain attention, to excite the emotions, to help the 
memory of the hearer, and to prove. Some authors disagree on 
this last function, but literal analogies do have probative force. 
Homileticians do agree generally, however, on principles govern- 
ing the use of the illustration. First, observe the law of economy, 
and in general use only one illustration to prove a point. Second, 
there should be unity of thought between the illustration and the 
point to be made. Third, subordinate the illustration to its 
intended purpose of clarifying: do not let it become so conspicu- 
ous that it obscures the original truth. Fourth, integrate the 


illustration with the main part of the sermon so that it does not 
appear as an appended detail. Fifth, make sure that the form and 
content of the illustration are accurate. 

The last of the functional elements is application or persuasion. 
It is that part of the sermon in which the speaker shows how the 
subject applies to the hearer, what practical instruction it offers, 
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what down-to-earth demands it makes on them. Broadus agrees 
with Farmer that preaching is essentially a personal encounter in 
which the preacher's will is making claim through the truth upon 
the will of the hearer. If there is no summons, there is no sermon.® 

The third factor under invention complementing logical and 
ethical appeals is the pathetic or emotional factor. The functional 
element of application above uses this appeal more than any 
other. It has been long understood that the springs of behavior 
change, of human action, lie in areas other than the rational. 
Whether they be called passions of Biblical times, emotions of 
Aristotle, instincts of McDougall, or motive appeals or drives of 
modern psychology, these phenomena have to do with feeling 
more than thinking. Man’s mental replication of the ordered 
cause-effect world is a cognitive, rational process. When that 
replication is imperfect, it is caused by previous experience with, 
intervening feelings about, or attitudes toward this otherwise 
objective phenomenon. Of course, attitudes and feelings accom- 
pany rational thinking. Coleridge held that deep thinking and 
strong feeling are actually inseparable. The volatile revivalist 
with an exclusive appeal to the emotions is as far from homiletic 
principles as is the dispassionate, coldly logical clergyman. 
Indeed, however, earnestness and enthusiasm are prerequisites 
for vital preaching. Luccock concludes, for example, that com- 
munication depends on the force and the heat of the preacher's 
passions to evangelize.® 

Other aspects of pathetic or nonrational appeal give the 
preacher guides to direct his sermon. Knowing that rationaliza- 
tion is a process whereby a person justifies or promotes a belief, 
wish, or action which he believes is essential to his own well- 
being, the preacher has a better chance to deal with a particular 
act or attitude. Understanding how stereotypes are pictures in 
the mind which seek to comprise the whole order of things, he 
can avoid words with highly charged connotations. Using the 
power of suggestion through appearance, posture, attitude toward 
the audience, method of delivery, and language, he may elicit 





8 John A. Broadus, On the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, Rev. ed., 


(New York, 1944), p. 210. 
9H. E. Luccock, Communicating the Gospel ( New York, 1954), p. 41. 
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positive or negative responses from the hearers’ marginal field of 
attention.’® 

Allusion to arrangement of materials in the sermon has already 
been made above in the discussion of subject, structural, and 
psychological methods of classification. Here the homiletic 
theory of communication is concerned with the qualities of good 
arrangement and with specific rules for introductions and con- 
clusions. The sermon should possess unity, order, and propor- 
tion. First, though this work of art should possess a variety of 
ideas, it should be held together by a central idea. Second, good 
order is characterized by the following: various ideas of each 
unit being carefully distinguished from one another; steady pro- 
gression from point to point in true sequence; and a climactic 
arrangement of points. The controversy of climax versus anti- 
climax arrangement has gone on for centuries. Modern homiletics 
has borrowed from secular research, which says the choice should 
be determined by the attitude and knowledge of the listener. 
Third, proportion involves treating the several parts of the sermon 
as a symmetrical whole even though all points may not be dis- 
cussed at the same length." The key to effective organization 
many times may be the proper use of transitions. These should 
be smoothly integrated and varied, using connective words, sen- 
tences, and physical means, such as gestures or varieties of vocal 
elements. 

Introductions have as their objects to interest the hearers in 
the subject and to prepare them for understanding it. They 
should have the qualities of being brief, interesting if not arrest- 
ing, closely related to the sermon theme, and well prepared. The 
essential antecedent of an effective conclusion is preparation. In 
addition it should be consonant with the object of the sermon, 
personal in its aim, energetic and vital in material—especially if 
the climax—and definite and clear in thought and expression.’” 

Style is still another factor to be considered under content, the 
second component of sermon communication. Style is the manner 
in which one expresses himself in language. Its most important 
qualities include clarity (which takes precedence over the rest), 





10 Ronald Sleeth, Persuasive Preaching (New York, 1956), pp. 61-62. 
11 Broadus, op. cit., pp. 97-99. 
12 Ibid., pp. 122-132. 
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force, beauty, accuracy, simplicity, suggestiveness, ease, and indi- 
viduality. The application of general semantics to preaching 
has increased awareness that words are labels that represent 
phenomena of experience and thus must be used with utmost 
accuracy. The preacher must consider, moreover, that people 
differ in their experience with a particular object and that a word 
means different things to them. 

The final part of content is delivery. Three modes of delivery 
are used by clergymen: reading, reciting or memorizing, and 
extemporizing. The third approach is recommended most highly. 
Supporting the use of the extempore method and further demon- 
strating the uniqueness of preaching is Farmer’s analysis. Since 
God’s personal approach is always through other persons or 
through history, the optimum relationship between preacher and 
congregation will see these self-conscious, self-directed wills 
conditioning one another through claim and shared meaning. 
Therefore, in the direct encounter of will with will, anything that 
minimizes the directness of preacher to listener should be 
avoided.* In the extempore method, the preacher prepares 
assiduously, perhaps memorizes the main ideas, introduction, and 
conclusion, takes notes into the pulpit, but leaves the actual 
wording of most of the sermon to the moment of delivery. 

Since a congregation listens to a sermon as a whole with con- 
tent and delivery integrated if not inseparable, the-preacher must 
be concerned with the total effect of the sermon. The effective 
transmission of sermon content to congregation by means of vocal 
and bodily delivery requires knowledge and the practice of the 
principles of these skills. The five main elements of voice are 
loudness or force, pitch, rate, tone or timbre, and articulation. 
The preacher should talk loud enough to be distinctly heard by 
all of the audience. This can be assured by utilizing basic 
knowledge of diaphragmatic breathing. Variety of pitch, rate, 
and tone is essential to prevent the soporific monotone. The 
unnatural “pulpit tone” and pontifical attitude should be discour- 
aged at all costs. Body action should be integrated with the voice 
and should be unobtrusive. Sincerity of feeling should be 





13 Farmer, op. cit., Chap. 3. 
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expressed by facial expression and gestures. The use of gestures 
should be vigorous, definite, and well timed. 

The third major component in sermon communication is the 
listener or member of the congregation. Obviously a thorough 
analysis of the listener by the communicator or first component 
will have marked effects on the message and its delivery, the 
second component. Therefore, the preacher must be objective in 
his preparation and seek to know his listeners and their needs. 
He will consider age, sex, educational level, predominant occupa- 
tion, size of audience, and setting. Though every sermon cannot 
be adapted to the specific needs of every age group, the preacher 
should be cognizant of how his material will be received. He will 
recognize the vigorous, experimental, liberal youth and the stable, 
more conservative adult. The psychological differences of the 
sexes should be faced frankly. The educational norm of the group 
will influence the level on which the preacher can reach his 
audience. Likewise, whether the occupational pursuit of the 
congregation is predominantly blue collar or white collar will 
affect audience reaction and level of perception. Preachers 
should address people not numbers. Steps should be taken to 
promote homogeneity in the group setting, and all impediments 
to an ideal listening environment should be removed so that a 
polarized audience can exist. 

The motivations which lead people to church are many. They 
may come because of loyalty to the institution, fellowship, wor- 
ship, desire for information, respect for traditional authority, 
curiosity, exhibition, personal problems, emotional outlet, or no 
recognized purpose.'* Questionnaires are used in some places to 
determine listener motivations. 

According to their predisposition toward the speaker, subject 
material, and response sought, the dominant attitude of congre- 
gations may be either believing, doubting, or hostile. Knowing 
that people believe through experience, authority, and reasoning, 
the clergyman can better approach his preaching circumstances.'® 

Finally, in sustaining listener attention, the speaker will 
prepare his sermon in the knowledge that his congregational 





14 Webb Garrison, The Preacher and His Audience (Westwood, N. J., 
1954), Chap. 4. 
15 Sleeth, op. cit., Chap. 1. 
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members are fundamentally interested in four things: basic 
human wants designated above under emotional appeals; people; 
activity; and conflict. In creating sermon content from these 
factors, the preacher should follow the dictum that attention 
grows out of the skillful use of contrast.’ 

Preaching, then, is an on-going process of communication 
involving the dynamic interrelationship between preacher and 
congregation predominantly through the medium of the spoken 
word in a sacred setting for divine purposes. 


16 Garrison, op. cit., p. 78. 


One World—tLiterary if Not Political 
The world of literature is more and more becoming one world. 
Foreign authors account for about half the fiction published in 
Germany today. Practically no American book of importance, 
whether of literature or scholarship, remains unpublished in Ger- 
many.—Frederick A. Praeger, “The German Book Fair,” Pub- 
lishers Weekly, Nov. 24, 1958. 


Why Johnny Must Read 

The first world list of scientific periodicals, made in 1924, 
showed 24,000 iitles; today there are 50,000. By 1979 the number 
is expected to reach 100,000. The job of dealing with this flow is 
both immense and growing. (Chemical Abstracts, for example, 
digested twenty million articles in the last ten years—40% of the 
total it has abstracted since its inception in 1907. Yet it is esti- 
mated that a further expansion of 55% to 60% is needed to deal 
with the rise in publications about chemistry.) The U. S. govern- 
ment has attempted to help by subsidizing existing abstracting 
agencies, bibliographical works, and studies of the information 
process generally. A conference under the sponsorship of the 
National Science Foundation has resulted in an NSF abstracting 
and indexing service. The Atomic Energy Commission, Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of Commerce also attempt to 
provide coordination of research efforts—Burton W. Adkinson, 
“U. S. Scientific and Technical Information Service,” Special 
Libraries, Nov., 1958. 











THE USE OF THE FAMILY COUNCIL AS A TECHNIQUE 
IN REDUCING A COMMUNICATION BARRIER 


Cart H. WEAVER AND JEAN BivkLey MayHew* 


The socialization and the development of independence of the 
human offspring have been studied by many thousands of sociol- 
ogists and psychologists since Freud published his early theories 
and observations. Modern social learning theories of child and 
teen-age behavior explicate the development of the child from his 
early stage of complete dependence through the achievement of 
the relatively complete independence of the adequately func- 
tioning adult in a given culture.’ Although insight into this 
process is not difficult to attain by anyone who is willing to read 
the literature, the process itself is complex. At the same time that 
the parent proudly calls attention to the child’s growing ability to 
disengage himself from early affectional ties to the home or to the 
parents and siblings there, he holds as long as possible to the 
ever-weakening controls which bind the child to him. Johnny 
goes out to play, but Mother watches from the window to see that 
his behavior does not seriously violate the norms which his cul- 
ture has established for interaction among human beings. She 
undertakes to communicate to the child the standards of honesty, 
fair play, generosity, kindness, etc., which he some day ought to 
display as a functioning member of the culture. For the most 
part, the norms she teaches are adult norms, established by adults 
and enforced by adults. Thus, the objective is to prepare the 
child for successful adjustment in the world of human beings as 
the parent perceives that world. 

This preparation is a process of communication. The mother 
and the father do not hesitate to command, to restrict behavior, 
and to make decisions for the child. The offspring is subjected 
repeatedly to thwarting, delay, and direction by those who inter- 
pret his culture for him. Beginning with feeding routines and 
later restrictive and confusing controls of toilet training, continu- 
© Mr. Weaver (Ph.D., The Ohio State University, 1957) and Mrs. May- 
hew (M.A., University of Michigan, 1951) are both assistant professors of 


speech and drama at Central Michigan College. 
1Norman Cameron and Ann Margaret, Behavior Pathology (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951), Chapter III. 
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ing through schedules for naps and play and territorial restric- 
tions, and ending with fixed times for returning from dates and 
similar regulations, the child is subjected to various controls from 
others. His attitudes often are directly imposed and overlearned. 
He learns by direct tuition, by internalization of the culture pat- 
tern, by identification and imitation, by rapid reorganization, by 
generalization during visceral response, and through the process 
of tension-reduction. Varying parts of these processes operate 
below the level of consciousness. Little by little, it is hoped, the 
child will internalize the standards, the values, the taboos, and 
the restrictions imposed upon him so that when he ultimately 
leaves the family group he will function in socially acceptable 
ways. This is the process of socialization which most parents 
undertake to guide, and their control of it varies somewhat 
inversely to the degree that the child has developed affectional 
independence. 

Of all of the available ways of learning and teaching, the aver- 
age parent probably depends most upon the method of direct 
tuition. This method is available, inasmuch as the parent has 
adopted it from the culture pattern of his own childhood. Fur- 
thermore, its operation is immediate and direct; ie., it is lin- 
guistic. It makes use of oral discourse, which is the most common 
and most highly respected means of communication. The other 
modes of learning are differentially less well understood, less 
easily evaluated, and less prompt in their operation. The disad- 
vantage of direct tuition is that the child recognizes that the 
parent is attempting to impose behavior patterns upon him. Thus, 
tuition is more susceptible than less direct methods to resistance 
arising from the growing unwillingness of the child to have his 
culture interpreted for him. This barrier to parent-child com- 
munication is quite familiar to parents. Especially during the 
teen ages, when the child begins to perceive himself as a func- 
tioning adult and the parent sees his opportunities for teaching 
sharply reduced, resistance becomes a formidable problem. The 
pressure for conformity by the peer group and the struggle for 
complete independence from the authority figures of the home 
create resistances which sometimes result in the complete rejec- 
tion of nearly every direct communication from the parents. 
Societies vary in the ways they communicate the culture pat- 
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tern to children, and within a culture parents in various educa- 
tional and economic strata use different methods. In the United 
States in recent years wide experimentation and a great deal of 
hypothesizing have resulted in various proposals and plans for 
achieving adequate internalization of cultural norms in ways 
which will circumvent or reduce resistance. Arising from the 
democratic character of our culture pattern, the family council 
has become one of the methods of teaching which is widely used. 
The essential idea is that children can be taught to develop ego- 
independence and to adopt the norms of the culture by being 
allowed to help make family decisions which in other times or in 
other cultures were (and are) exclusively the property of the 
father. The range of problems for such communal decision may 
be very wide, and the final authority of the decisions may be 
great; i.e., the decisions may be partially or rigidly binding upon 
the parents as well as upon the children. The advocates of the 
family council believe that the children who become thus 
involved in family problems are more likely to adopt adult norms 
and to assume the adult frame of reference with less resistance 
than are children who do not.? Thus, the strength of this power- 
ful barrier to parent-child communication may be reduced. 


THe METHOD 


In order to study the use and the perceived outcomes of the 
family council, the writers administered a two-page questionnaire 
to one or both parents of eighty-eight homes in a college city of 
about 14,000 population. Parent-teachers’ meetings and child- 
study clubs provided the situations for administration. Thus the 
population sampled was in no sense randomly selected. The 
parents who attend such meetings probably are more interested 
in their children than are those who do not attend, and the inclu- 
sion of about 150 members of the instructional staff of the col- 
lege in such a small community affected the character of the 
group—even though only eight of the homes sampled had parents 
who were faculty members. The proportion of college graduates 
in the sample was well above the national average. 

Replies to the questionnaires were anonymous. In addition to 


2D. V. Mummery, “Family Backgrounds of Assertive and Non-Assertive 
Children,” Child Development, XXV (1954), 63-80. 
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classification data (educational level, age, whether the family 
council was used in the home, etc.) the questions asked may be 
grouped into four categories: 

Purpose: This category asked the parents whether they used 
the family council to help solve disciplinary problems, to make 
family plans, and/or to orient all members with regard to each 
other's activities. Respondents also could write in other purposes. 

Mechanics: This category asked nine questions designed to 
discover who requested meetings of the family, the usual length 
of the session, the time and the place, whether attendance was 
required, and details revealing the degree of formality of pro- 
cedure. 

Decision-making procedures: This series of seven questions 
asked parents whether the children’s votes were respected and 
binding, whether the councils were dominated by parents or chil- 
dren or neither, whether democratic procedures were used, 
whether teaching was by direct tuition, whether the parents arbi- 
trarily limited the choice of topics for either discussion or deci- 
sion, and whether decisions made at the council were later 
honored. 

Evaluation: Finally, four questions attempted to elicit evalu- 
ative judgments concerning the family council. One question 
asked whether the respondent considered the council worth 
while; another asked whether he sometimes considered the 
meetings a waste of time. A third asked whether the children 
liked the plan. A fourth question gave the parent an opportunity 
to check six possible contributions to family living if he believed 
them to be outcomes of the family council in his home: leadership 
training; practice in democratic methods; experiences in co-oper- 
ation; growth in independence; development of a sense of values; 
and training in the use of money. The respondent also could state 
perceived outcomes in addition to those listed. 

In addition, two open-end questions asked parents to list the 
types of problems solved by their family councils within the pre- 
vious six months and the types of problems they encountered in 
getting the council to operate effectively. 

Family council was defined on the questionnaire as a meeting, 
together, as a group, to attempt to solve democratically problems 
which affect one or more members, or which affect the group as a 
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whole. This definition was not elaborated orally during the 
administration of the questionnaire. 


Tue Resutts 

Of the eighty-eight homes represented in the survey, seventy- 
four reported that they had used the family council during the 
previous six months and fourteen reported that they had not. In 
fifty-four of the homes, at least one parent was a college graduate 
—a situation which should be remembered in the interpretation of 
the responses. Of these college-graduate homes, forty-six reported 
that they used the family council and eight that they did not. 
Twenty-eight of the noncollege homes reported that they used the 
family council, and six reported that they did not. Chi-squares 
computed for these frequency differences suggest that they were 
not the result of random sampling error; i.e., such large differ- 
ences occur as a result of chance much less often than once in a 
hundred samples. Differences between college-graduate homes 
and noncollege homes, however, were not significant; the value 
for tetrachoric r (.07) was not significantly different from zero. 
These data suggest that in the population studied the educational 
level of the parents had little to do with the use of the family 
council; and the extent to which the family council was used was 
significantly greater than chance expectation. 

A study of the responses to the questionnaires provided a con- 
siderable amount of information bearing upon the nature of the 
meetings. The mean number of children in families which 
reported that they made use of the council was 2.5, and the 
minimum age of children included was 4.5. Proportions of par- 
ents reporting the use of various techniques are presented in the 
following list: 





Proportion of Proportion of 
parents using parents using 
Technique the technique Technique the technique 
Council held at the re- Rotated chairmanship ____ 00% 
quest of children _____ 50% Appointed chairman _____ 1% 
Reported regular use of Reported purpose to be 
le 3% orientation ___ _._. SS 
Reported mealtime best ___ 20% Council used for family 
Reported Sunday best time 8% gi EASES 20% 
Reported required atten- Council used to solve disci- 
OS _.. 50% pline problems __________ 13% 
Imposed time limits —___ 00% Limited type of problem 
Elected permanent chairman 3% to be discussed _ ae 
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Limited type of decision Parents always followed 
to be made _ through on decisions 
Attempted to teach demo-— made in council —_ 8% 
cratic process directly _. 67% Parents sometimes followed 
Reported that parents’ through on decisions made 
wishes did not gen- in council - _ 90% 
erally prevail - _ 67% Parents rarely “followed 
Did not allow children to through on decisions 
make any decisions ____ 10% made in council _..__.__- 2% 


Inspection of this list suggests that the parents questioned in 
this study were less willing to relinquish control than they be- 
lieved. Although almost all of them used democratic procedures 
and two thirds of them attempted to teach democratic procedures 
by direct tuition, only a few were willing to be bound by the 
decision made in the council. 

Although every parent who completed the questionnaire 
reported that he believed the family council procedure usually 
was worth while, ten per cent believed that it was sometimes a 
waste of time. Almost all reported that their children liked it. 
The most commonly recognized outcomes perceived were 
improved co-operation and, close behind, a more mature sense of 
values. Practice in democratic processes, growth in indepen- 
dence, and training in the use of money were recognized about 
equally (each, thirteen per cent). About seven per cent believed 
that training in leadership was noticeably effective. 

Parents who reported the use of the family council listed the 
following types of problems solved through the council during 
the preceding six months: 





Number of Number of 

Problem times listed Problem times listed 
Household duties ———____ 12 Added responsibilities ____ 4 
SI ido ricer cinc 10 Use of sports equipment __._ 3 
eee EE 10 Bedtime procedures ce 
Vacations 10 Hours to be in at re as 2 
Orientation for new experi- Manners ___ Geces 
ences, such as a new baby 7 Meal planning _ 2 
Music practice periods ____ 6 ee ee = 2 
Leisure time activities __._. _ 5 Room decoration —____ 2 
How to spend Sundays ____ 4 Traffic safety rules 2 


Successes thus occurred, but difficulties also arose. Finding 
a suitable time for meetings was the greatest problem. Arriving at 
decisions, especially when the children were young and the pro- 
cedure democratic, also was not easy. In some cases, moreover, 
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either the parents or the children tended to dominate the conver- 
sation, and in two cases getting children to accept a majority 
decision which frustrated their own behavioral sequences was 
difficult. One family perceived a tendency of their only child to 
feel outvoted by his parents, and another reported trouble in 
keeping the neighbor children out of the house long enough to 
hold a meeting. Some found that the immaturity of the children 
interfered with thoughtful deliberation, for the youngsters were 
too eager to get out to play to be attentive or were inclined to 
engage in senseless chatter and in silly, facetious comments. 

More serious, and perhaps more significant, operational prob- 
lems were impatience on the part of the parents, trouble in get- 
ting children to understand the adults’ viewpoint, and difficulty 
in getting adults to perceive the children’s outlook. One mother 
reported, “I don’t always understand my children,” and another 
wrote, “The children won't always do as I say.” In spite of these 
problems, it should be remembered that almost every respondent 
who had used the family council indicated his belief that it was 
worth while. 


Discussion 


The types of problems solved by family councils over a six- 
month period indicate that a significant portion of the benefits 
accruing from the meetings pertained to living in the present. 
When a number of adults and children reside in the same house- 
hold, such problems as getting into the bathroom, choice of enter- 
tainment, wearing the proper clothing, eating, and entertaining 
visitors are large and real. To separate this present adjustment 
problem from the longer-range objective of communicating the 
norms of the community seems impossible. An adequate solution 
of immediate problems, nevertheless, may contribute heavily to 
the attainment of the ultimate objectives of communicating the 
culture pattern. Of the six important contributions which these 
parents believed the family council made to their family living, 
the one concerning improved co-operation seemed to contribute 
most to this communicative process. The other five (leadership, 
democracy, independence, sense of values, and training in the 
use of money) seemed to be predominantly contributions to the 
substance of the communications. Although the question eliciting 
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these six responses, of course, was structured for the respondent 
(i.e., he had merely to check any of these choices), he also was 
given an opportunity to write in other outcomes perceived and he 
was not obligated to check any of the possibilities. The writers 
believe that the parents who responded to this questionnaire 
perceived the family council predominantly as a method of com- 
municating to the child the norms of the prevailing culture pat- 
tern within an atmosphere of co-operation. For these parents the 
family council was a partial substitute for teaching by direct 
tuition. This may be the most important function of communica- 
tion within the family. 

This generalization derives further support from the willing- 
ness of some of the adults involved to operate under such demo- 
cratic procedures as giving the children equal voting power, 
allowing themselves to be overruled about two thirds of the time 
by the children, and submitting to the council problems whose 
solutions usually are considered important. 

Certain limitations upon these interpretations, however, deserve 
repetition. The educational level of the sample was skewed, and 
subjects with relatively great insight are known to be inclined to 
write on a questionnaire what they think they ought to do instead 
of what they do. 


SUMMARY 


A questionnaire was submitted in a college city to eighty-eight 
sets of parents who were in attendance at parent-teachers’ meet- 
ings or child-study clubs. At least one parent in fifty-four of the 
homes was a college graduate. Of the eighty-eight homes, 
seventy-four reported using the family council. Noncollege par- 
ents used the family council about as much as did parents who 
had graduated from college. The differences between the num- 
bers of homes which used the family council and those which did 
not were significant beyond the one per cent level (1) in the 
total sample, (2) in the homes with at least one college-graduate 
parent, and (3) in the homes with no college-graduate parents. 

Parents did not greatly limit the topics discussed nor the deci- 
sions made, but the decisions were not consistently honored. 
Democratic procedures usually were followed, and parents 
believed the procedure made desirable contributions to the fam- 
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ily life. The body of this paper lists the problems solved in fam- 
ily council and the difficulties encountered in scheduling and 
conducting meetings. One conclusion is that these parents used 
the family council both to ease current living problems and to 
communicate the culture pattern to their children. 


cCccc NEWS 


Cecil B. Williams of Oklahoma University has taken over the 
editorship of College Composition and Communication, the pub- 
lication of the CCCC. The first issue under the new editor was 
published in February. Francis E. Bowman of Duke University 
is the retiring editor. 

College Composition and Communication is well represented 
in a recent book, Readings in Applied English Linguistics, edited 
by Harold B. Allen. Nine of the articles selected for this inter- 
esting anthology were drawn from the CCCC magazine. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts is the publisher. 

The annual convention of the CCCC organization was held in 
San Francisco this past April 2-4. 


Queens College Burton H. Byers 


What Is Semantics? 

General Information Bulletin No. 6 of the International Society 
for General Semantics defines its field by making this comparison: 
“Semantics—The systematic study of meaning. General Seman- 
tics—The study and improvement of human evaluative processes 
with special emphasis on their relation to signs and symbols 
including language.” 
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IMPROVING WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


Coronet J. L. Tarr® 


Tue ProstemM: How to improve written communication in the 
Air Force. 

First, let's consider what we are talking about. Written com- 
munication in the Air Force, or in any organization, consists of 
letters, memoranda, messages, and publications. 

Factors BEARING ON THE PROBLEM: 

The most important factor bearing on this problem is PEOPLE. 
So many are involved. 

Our present strength is approximately: 


eater 2. cere tern 135,000 
Enlisted Pa De EO 
Civilians (Classified) —— = ____ 147,000 
Civilians (Unclassified) _..________. 168,000 

| ee 


In addition, we have about 600,000 reservists; and there are 
huge numbers of people employed indirectly by private industry 
under Air Force contracts. These people range from four-star 
generals to privates—from top scientists to laborers. 

The next factor is our great number of written communications. 
Most of our business is conducted by letters and memoranda: 


Each day, about +». ~==-« 200,000 
Each month, about _.._»_»_>>S 4,500,000 
ee 55,000,000 


bulletins, orders, etc. The mere fact that we print many copies of 


Publications are communications, too. By “publications,” I 
have reference to our regulations, manuals, technical instructions, 


* Colonel Tarr, USAF, who has served in the Armed Forces since the 
early 30’s, has always had administrative problems as his major concern. 
At present, he is the Director of Administrative Services, USAF. In this 
position his responsibilities include the supervision of the preparation and 
handling of messages, correspondence and publications, throughout the Air 
Force. The present article is based on an address given at the 1958 conven- 
tion of the NSSC in Chicago. 
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them does not change the ideas they convey. Our publications 
business is big business. 
In Fiscal Year 1959, we will print or purchase: 


SEE NE 3% billion pages 
Weight ___________ 17 million pounds of paper 
Cost _____. 42 million dollars 


While many of these are for such items as catalogs, stock lists, 
and blank forms, about one half of the totals are devoted to the 
types of communication I just described. Writing them involves 
some additional problems that I will not go into at this time. 

The third factor is concerned with the form and the style of 
our letters. We use the traditional military form. It has not been 
improved for many years. It is not efficient. The style is stiff 
and formal, and our manner of expression is too cumbersome. It 
takes too long to write our letters, too long to type them, and too 
long to read them. Many of our letters are quite good. I am 
certain that their quality is equal to, and perhaps a little higher 
than that of the other armed services and industry. Nevertheless, 
far too many of our letters and memos are poorly written. The 
most noteworthy weaknesses are: Verbosity, poor organization 
of ideas, writing to impress, not to express—Yes, “gobbledegook.” 

An important factor is concerned with the use of messages. 
Beginning with World War II, as the number and the speed of 
aircraft continued to rise, the young Air Force soon learned that 
it must have more rapid means of communication. Special elec- 
trical circuits had to be set up. We transmitted more and more 
of our communications by them. We always kept our circuits 
filled, so we had to make each message as short as possible. 
Because we were always under pressure, we had to write as fast 
as possible. But not being bound by old, traditional ways of 
expression or form, we found that messages are easier to compose 
than letters. We don’t have to begin or end them in just a certain 
way. We don’t have to be careful with grammar, paragraphs, and 
punctuation. In fact, “message terminology” is, or has come to be, 
a very natural mode of expression. Today, even though our elec- 
trical facilities have improved tremendously, we still overload 
them. And much of this traffic would actually reach its destina- 
tion sooner, if it were sent by mail. But we prefer to communi- 
cate with messages because they are easier to write. 
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In addition to the clumsiness of expression of the traditional 
military letters, there is the custom of sending them through com- 
mand channels by a device known as an Indorsement. This 
Indorsement is very efficient for some kinds of correspondence, 
but much of the time it is very inefficient. The bad feature is due 
to the practice, now firmly established, of keeping complete files 
at every office through which an indorsed communication passes. 
For example, if a letter is indorsed through three intervening 
headquarters to a final destination, we end up with 4 unnecessary 
sets of records. We estimate that between 50 and 55 thousand 
cubic feet of unnecessary duplicate records are created each year. 
Much of this is due to this system. 

Records in the Air Force are a huge problem. Since 1945 we 
have created 7.5 million cubic feet of records (1,420 miles). 
While we have gone through and destroyed seventy-five per cent 
of them, we still have on hand about 1.75 million cubic feet. And 
we create more than 600,000 cubic feet a year. 

Another factor which bears on this problem is the Air Force 
policy of organization. That policy is: Delegate all possible 
responsibility to subordinate commanders, but don't tell them 
HOW to do it. It happens that most of the key personnel of the 
Air Force are outstanding, bright young men. They are dedi- 
cated to the Air Force and are alert to improve it. But, when not 
bound, either by tradition or orders, to do a certain thing in a 
certain way, they want to find a better and easier way. Thus, we 
have in the Air Force a tendency for each command to adopt 
variations of what might or should be standard procedures. This 
has progressed to the point that no two of our major commands 
communicate in writing in exactly the same way. 

The final factor that has an important bearing on our problem 
is the matter of training. The styles of writing that we use mostly 
in the Air Force are not taught in high schools and colleges. In 
those institutions the emphasis is on grammar, the classics, and 
originality. Even after people come into the Air Force, we have 
no co-ordinated, standardized writing instruction. 


Our Courses OF ACTION: 


Now that we've stated our problem and listed the principal 
factors which make it so difficult, I'd like to mention the courses 
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of action we are taking. I can sum them up in three words: 
SIMPLIFY, STANDARDIZE, and TRAIN. 


I 


In simplifying our written communications we must make our 
letters and memos as easy to prepare as messages now are. We've 
been working on such a simplification for over a year now. We 
developed a rather radical form letter and sent it out all over the 
Air Force for comments. We got back as many different 
approaches to the problem as the number of places to which we 
sent the plan. But we did get many good ideas. The illustration 
on page 81, shows the form we have developed. The principal 
thing about this form is that we’ve moved everything we can over 
to the left margin. Note also the printed captions in the upper 
left corner. Also note how drastically we have simplified the 
address. This can be typed in considerably less time than is pos- 
sible with our present style of letter. 

Our new Manual (AFM 10-1) that contains these changes is 
ready at present. It will contain a set of rules on when to use 
the Indorsement and on when not to. These rules eventually will 
enable us to correct the practice that helps to build up such fan- 
tastic volumes of correspondence records. It also will eliminate 
all of our memorandum forms. This is a logical step because, by 
simplifying our letter form, the only remaining difference is in 
the authority line. Now our typists will have fewer rules to learn 
and at least one less set of forms to clutter up their desks. We 
believe that the Air Force as a whole will readily accept our new 
format. Training people to use it will be easy. 


II 


One other big problem, however, remains—that of training our 
people to write more effectively. Here’s how we are attacking it: 
a. We are preparing a new manual on Effective Writing. In 

it we will prescribe the specific principles which Air Force per- 
sonnel must follow. We already have a pretty good manual on this 
subject. It, however, is not sufficiently specific. It deals with 
writing in general. Our new manual will deal in text-book detail 
with letters, messages, regulations, etc., in respective chapters. 
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b. Our next step is to develop programs for training Air 
Force personnel to follow these writing principles. This training 
must begin upon initial entry in the Service. It must include offi- 
cers, airmen, and civilians, and it must be continued in all our 
schools, including the Air Force Academy, AFROTC, NCO acad- 
emies, schools conducted by the Air University, and extension 
courses. What is most important is that all of these institutions 
teach the same principles. All have some instruction in writing 
today, but the work is not standardized. 

c. Our final step may have already occurred to you. The 
step I just described is necessary and good, but how long will it 
take to reach everyone in the Air Force who must write properly? 
The answer is: Too long! We must do something to help those 
who are with us now. It happens that the National Archives and 
Records Service, General Services Administration, has developed 
an excellent training course for correspondence preparation. So, 
until our own is ready, we are taking full advantage of this course. 
It is being used by many of our bases today. We can already 
see some improvement. I commend this course to you. Full 
information is available at the nearest GSA Regional Office. 


In SUMMARY: 


We recognize that in written communication we have prob- 
lems which involve a great many people, a vast amount of 
writing, and a number of details. If we are to solve our problems, 
we must simplify our techniques, standardize our systems, and 
train our people. 

Our new letter form is designed to be prepared, and read, 
faster. Each change is a small one: Stroke saving for typists; less 
learning time for new personnel; less handling by clerks; fewer 
records to be stored, combed through, and destroyed. But the 
door to less reading time is through the writing process; and the 
key to that door is training for better writing. 

Our objective is that Air Force written communication will be 
in the simplest possible way, with the fewest possible words, and 
in a manner that cannot be misunderstood. 
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THE “SLOW DRAW” IN SPEECH COMMUNICATION 


Epwarp PALzer® 


It is only an ordinary classroom, but the student is not ordinary. 

Not that he is short on ideas, or that he is afraid to express 
himself. Yet he does not blurt out the first thing that comes to 
his mind. 

Instead, he doodles that first reaction on a scratch pad, or 
writes it down. Then, only after several mental excursions away 
from his first impulses, does he venture to speak. 

But suppose he’s a showoff. Can he be taught to delay his 
reaction? Let him keep the showoff part, but shuffle the order 
of revelation to the audience. Thus his first and impulsive reac- 
tion is revealed to the audience by himself after he has presented 
his second or third reactions. In this way, he fulfills any unsatis- 
fied urge to show off with a clever retort. 

At the same time he has a chance to review his own first reac- 
tion—to hold it up for a clear view. When he does this, he comes 
to sense its immaturity. Then he realizes the wisdom of with- 
holding it, or more accurately, of re-channeling it. In the process 
he has become a better listener. He begins to ask, “Was this 
victory (undelayed reaction) necessary?” 

A certain confectioner offers a free booklet called “The Secret 
of the Fast Draw.” He has done more than stimulate the sale of 
his product. He has focussed upon a fundamental problem of our 
time, the glorification of impulsive behavior. 

It is small wonder that the student considers delayed reaction 
less attractive than the snap response. What he sees on the 
screen, and what he seeks therefore to emulate, is the bold, trig- 
ger-quick behavior of his film hero. 

It is apparent that the student idolizes action and abhors 
inaction. By this token he considers any kind of delayed response 
as a form of weakness. This is largely because he has no way of 
visualizing any other kind of behavior except that which he sees 
on the screen. It is also true that the inevitable consequences of 
impulsive decisions often are omitted from the story. 


* Dr. Edward Palzer is Chairman of the Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Tampa, Florida. 
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This impulsiveness is not confined merely to those scenes 
involving gunplay, but also is evident in the communication of 
the characters. 

Nonimpulsiveness and delayed reaction in communication 
thus must be presented to him so that they will become attractive. 

This then is the instructional job: to show him that delayed 
reaction is not inaction, but rather a change in the direction of 
action already begun. It is differential activation. 

Thus he does not really put a stop to the “Go, go, go!” He 
merely shifts gears, redirects, and rechannels. This is not an easy 
operation. 

It requires a clever young student. It requires more energy 
than single direction activity. Delayed reaction is clearly a badge 
of youth. It is difficult for those who lack energy. 

Here is the challenge for him: He discovers that adding a 
mental step before he talks is an act of creativity. He finds that 
he can be silent yet active. 

In his own words, “I'm not really losing out because I don't 
snap back. Each new thought before I actually speak is like 
another color. When the transparent color sheets are hung up, 
one back of the other, new creations result. When I add more 
ideas, I explore some aspect which I had previously overlooked.” 

“Just because I’m silent doesn’t mean I'm not doing anything. 
During this time I’m most active. And like a good strategist, I 
do not reveal my position so quickly. Did I say position? Perhaps 
I really don’t know what my position is, and this is a way of 
finding out. I learn more about myself, and more from others.” 

“Nor am I losing out in my speech practice by not blurting out 
my very first thoughts. For now I'm making a decision about 
what is best and proper to say.” 

“Tm getting better at the very skill which I'll be needing out in 
front of the public audience. I notice that some of my friends are 
trying to make that decision for the very first time when they're 
up there! But I've had lots of practice in making it.” 

“They tell me this practice in delayed reaction will help me 
later in the business world. They tell me that the slow draw is 
just what’s needed in this nervous world of today.” 








THE FORUM 


For twenty years I have viewed editors with a schizophrenic 
mixture of grudging gratitude and restrained hatred. At present, 
even though four months on the other side of the desk have sug- 
gested that perhaps I should switch my allegiance, I still regard 
them as a grim and stubborn lot whose only source of joy in their 
humorless world is imposing their linguistic prejudices and 
deleting my cherished passages. 

Knowing what at least one author thinks of all editors is 
scarcely a comfort to me as I sit in my own editorial chair, exer- 
cise such wisdom as I possess, and prepare comments with such 
tact as I can muster. 

And at times this is difficult—the tact, I mean—, for I am 
slowly discovering that authors can be as exasperating as editors. 
That they do not read directions concerning the requirements for 
manuscripts is an editorial complaint both universal and peren- 
nial, and some of them, judging from the poor proofreading, seem 
not to read even their own work. 

Perhaps larger type will help—that used on page forty-nine of 
The Journal really is very small. 

1. Submit all manuscripts in duplicate, double spaced, and 
with wide margins. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Keep a copy of your article for reference. 
Give the article a title. 
Place your name on the line beneath the title, and include 
a footnote giving brief biographic data. See a recent issue 
of The Journal for a model for your own footnote. 

6. Use the MLA Style Sheet as a reference for style, and fol- 
low the recommendations of a Merriam-Webster diction- 
ary for spelling, hyphenation, and the use of italics. 

7. Place horizontal lines above and below each footnote to 
separate it from the text. Place the footnote immediately 
beneath the word or the sentence to which it pertains. 

8. Proofread your work, and don’t send a first draft. 

9. Use tables, figures, and drawings sparingly and only if 
they are necessary. 

10. Be brief. A good short article is more creditable than a 
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poor long one. Limited investigations and simple, unpre- 
tentious ideas are worthy of publication if the length of the 
article is proportional to the significance of the material. 

The value of the articles included in this issue—and we hope 
that Journal readers will agree—substantially exceeds the space 
that the material occupies and the time required for reading. 
Diversity is the characterizing word for volume IX, number 2. 
John Newman poses a theory of communication so challenging 
that the editorial reviewer paid it the ultimate compliment, “Pub- 
lish this by all means, but I disagree.” Dwight Freshley, Dr. 
Weaver and Mrs. Mayhew, and Colonel Tarr examine communi- 
cation in three varied situations—the pulpit, the family, and 
military administration. Finally, Edward Palzer gives us a tanta- 
lizing look at a slow draw that is not on a TV screen. 

Some special departments now are functioning fully under the 
new editorship. Burt Byers and Martin Andersen, liaison and 
book review editors respectively, have their features in print for 
the first time, and we hope to include occasional editorials, such as 
“What Is the NSSC?” “Research Notes,” which we hope to make 
an outstanding feature of The Journal, is not ready, but Editor 
Bill Conboy promises to have material for the September issue. 

“The Forum” is exclusively the work of the editor, but in Sep- 
tember we hope to include comments and criticisms of articles 
already published, brief tips for better teaching or communicat- 
ing, and thoughts and questions on communication theory. 

Fully developed papers also are welcome. Despite what this 
column said earlier, your editor likes authors very much. In fact, 
whether he likes them is beside the point, for without them the 
magazine could not exist and only with good ones can it excel. 

Nor is The Journal unique in this respect. Just as the actor and 
the producer are dependent upon the playwright, so would the 
whole editorial world perish, grimly and stubbornly maintaining 
the purity of the English language to the very last, if authors 
ever stopped writing. 

May this never happen! 

Wayne N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Maktin P. Anversen, Editor 


As the newly appointed editor of the book review section of 
The Journal of Communication, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to C. Merton Babcock and Wayne N. Thompson for their 
counsel and suggestions. Their helpful advice has made the 
beginning of a new task easier. 

While complete coverage of all publications dealing with com- 
munication cannot be assured, it will be the editor's aim to 
include reviews on all significant and useful titles. Specifically, 
an attempt will be made to provide critical, but helpful evalua- 
tions of publications dealing with the various communication 
skills, the contexts in which communication occurs, the media of 
communication, pedagogical considerations, and communication 
theory. 

This section of The Journal is considered primarily as a service 
to the readers, that is, a means of keeping informed on “what is 
new’ or “what is worth while” in communication. To make it a 
time-saving device, a need to which our President referred in his 
March, 1959, “Letter,” each issue will include a list of “Publica- 
tions Received,” covering titles which may not be reviewed or 
which will be reviewed in subsequent issues. Also, from time to 
time, brief notes will be included on titles which bear a peripheral 
relation to communication and are reviewed in other professional 
journals, or which may not be of primary interest to the majority 
of our readers. 


Tue Humanity oF Worps. By Bess Sondel. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company, 1958; pp. 227. $4.00. 


In her latest book, “a primer of semantics,” Dr. Sondel reviews principles 
suggested by several pioneers in the field, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 
Alfred Korzybski, and Charles Morris, and she illustrates these principles 
with conversations in the business office and the home. Finally, she gives us 
a glimpse of some interesting devices of her own, devices which appear to 
have grown from the soil of Morris’s semiotic and modern symbolic logic; 
these, if thoroughly exploited, should effectively recapture the several old- 
fashioned virtues of the outline, the précis, the paraphrase, and the conden- 
sation while dispelling the burdensomeness thereof. Seasoning the text is a 
scattering of provocative references to the work of various philosophers, 
psychologists, and cyberneticists; a selected bibliography encourages the 
reader to go wading further in these waters. The typography is clean, easy 
to read; salient points are summarized in bold face. An index is provided. I 
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discovered only two misspelled words (pp. 46, 199) and only one sentence 
fragmented into obvious nonsense (p. 205). Much content is packed into 
227 pages of text. The resulting level of technicality is about right for the 
liberally educated adult; the latter will still be—and ought to be—confused, 
but it is perhaps helpful if, from his reading this book, the loci of his con- 
fusions have moved around a bit. 

Sondel’s aim is neither to titillate nor to charm but to seek out rich veins 
of semantic theory and to enlist them in the support of human goals. Her 
claims are cautious. She concedes that “semantics is not an exact science.” 
There is still, in much that she says, an undertone of appropriate urgency 
which only now and then boils over into forgivable feminine effusiveness. 
At a time when the importance of teaching general principles of physics and 
mathematics is being belatedly recognized, at a time when some educators 
still regard the basic communication skills of thinking, auding, speaking, 
reading, and writing as analogous to walking and to be acquired by simple 
practice, one welcomes Sondel’s “search” for powerful and integrating prin- 
ciples of communication which might lift us out of our ordinary and widely- 
tolerated slovenliness. But as the British semanticist, Stephen Ullmann, has 
observed, “No science should be more scrupulously consistent in its termi- 
nology than semantics.” How does Sondel fare here? 

For a substantial portion of the book she is not “on her own.” In convey- 
ing with fair fidelity the thinking of her “mentors,” she manages to mitigate 
some of the confusion which would accrue from their disparate and often 
conflicting terminology, but she wisely refrains from trying to tidy up their 
thinking. Thus Korzybski, for example, is presented succinctly with both his 
wheat and chaff. As it was not the plan of her book to do otherwise, Sondel 
permits the semantic sins of her precursors to go uncommented upon and 
uncorrected. Nevertheless, reading her book is a little like reading a modern 
chemistry text which presents the “phlogiston theory” with a straight face. 
Today’s college student, it seems to me, deserves solider, more-carefully- 
strained stuff. 

“On her own,” Sondel falls apart at the seams. She uses “idea” and “fact” 
indiscriminately in both the object and metalanguages. It is often moot and 
murky whether she is discussing a word, a phrase, or a statement. And, with 
doubtful justification, she reshapes Morris’s definition of “formator.” Several 
sentences trumpet a vague but genial “togetherness”: “We know that nothing 
is isolated—that everything is related. . . . The relatedness of all things in 
nature is another basic assumption of modern science. Nothing is isolated. 
Nothing stands alone.” Either the truth of these reiterations is far. from 
well founded or they are tautologies (on a par with “everything is classi- 
fiable” ); if, in accord with the latter interpretation, they are true by virtue 
of pure logic, Sondel has no right to the conspicuous kick she gets from 
them. This same liking of coziness beclouds, to a degree, what I find the 
most valuable part of Sondel’s book, her discussion of “verbal patterns.” To 
this discussion she has given what will inevitably strike some readers as a 
discouraging and formidable title, “field theory of communication.” A 
reader should not allow himself to panic at this. Sondel likes fields because 
they are open and have no barriers. I like her liking, you understand, but in 
a field theory one would expect to find vectors—something like those in 
Ushenko’s field theory of meaning. There are none here. Doubtless, this will 
disappoint only those who, because of Freudian factors beyond their control, 
have come to prefer theories about fields to fields. 
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When Sondel is faced with the alternative of being poetic or precise, 
poetry gets her nod. Commenting on “All men are mortal,” she writes: “The 
cemeteries are full of designators that denote.” I would have been forced to 
put the matter rather differently, but her way scans better. 

—Joun R. Kinx 
Michigan State University 


Rote PLayinc in LeEapeRsHip TRAINING AND Group Pros_emM Soivinc. By 
Alan F. Klein. New York: Association Press, 1956; pp. 176. $3.50. 


This book is not new but is an established reference and should be known 
by the person interested in the functioning of groups. While specialized, its 
principles are applicable well beyond the specialization. It is a basic 
approach to the fundamental ingredient of socio- and psychodrama as well 
as the business and industry “simulated situation.” Dr. Klein credits Dr. J. 
L. Moreno with having brought the “Let’s Pretend” of childhood to the 
adult level, and then goes on to show how it can be used with groups, 
especially to stimulate discussion, to train in skills, and to train in sensitivity. 
These are enlarged in the course of the book to include training in leadership 
and human relation skills and training in effective group problem solving. 

The book is small and does not presume to deal with all facets of role 
playing, but those covered are well handled and clearly illustrated. The 
major portion of the book fulfills the statement made in the introduction, “to 
take the group members through role playing from beginning to end, with 
detailed instructions for doing at every step.” Creating readiness of both 
player and listener is considered and so are methods of establishing a setting 
and mood, and of bringing the audience into the situation for their contribu- 
tion. Definite recommendations are provided. 

This book should be valuable and interesting reading for persons regard- 
less of their background in the work. It would seem to have its principal 
value with groups interested in studying problems of interpersonal relations 
and leadership functioning. The group wishing to examine methods of prob- 
lem solving and group or audience involvement would also profit greatly 
from rereading and practicing the procedures suggested. It would have 
least value to the group making a special study of role playing or socio- 
drama in its several forms. Even for these, the book should be stimulating 
reading. It is well written, easy to follow, and speaks with the spirit of 
authority. 

—Setu A. FEssENDEN 
Toastmasters International 


Group Discussion Processes. By John W. Keltner. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1957; pp. 373. $4.50. 


The aim of this text, written “for the classroom, adult education programs, 
and for industrial and military training courses” is to “catch the trend of 
theory and practice in discussion methods.” The unit headings indicate what 
the author sees this trend to be. He begins with two rather traditional head- 
ings, Basic Principles and Problem Solving, but then organizes his material 
under these titles: Group Needs, Participation, Leadership, and Special 
Methods. 
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This book is different from most discussion texts in several ways. First, it 
emphasizes application of theory and highlights problem solving above per- 
suasion. In fact, persuasion as a title is not listed in the index. Second, it 
stresses the human element in the discussion process above procedural or 
mechanical techniques. Other differences will be apparent in the review of 
the last four units described below. 

Group Needs, the third part of the text, covers prediscussion preparation. 
Here, as well as in the rest of the book, the emphasis is on the human inter- 
action in discussion rather than the formal analysis of propositions, sources 
of proof, or the examination of evidence, per se. 

Section four, Participation, includes two chapters on Communication and 
one titled, “The Climate of Discussion.” There is a heavy reliance on the 
ideas of Lee and Johnson with a brief, yet lucid, explanation of the impor- 
tant blocks to communication. The third chapter covers “the factors to 
consider in creating a desirable climate for discussion” . . . factors like 
permissiveness, flexibility and motivation. 

The discussion of Leadership, including chairmanship, which Keltner 
points out are not necessarily the same, is the most succinct this reviewer has 
seen. It is short, twenty-eight pages, yet it provides a meaningful and 
thorough analysis of leadership in discussion. 

The last unit is labeled “Special Methods.” Its chapters are “Recording 
and Reporting,” “Role Playing,” and “Evaluation.” The first and third chap- 
ters describe what most discussion teachers have been doing for some time. 
However, most of us have relied on our own mimeographed materials or 
selected reference sources. Inclusion of this material in a discussion text 
provides a real convenience. The chapter on Role Playing presents Role 
Playing not as a substitute for discussion but as a way to stimulate participa- 
tion and to teach people to approach problems objectively. 

The materials in the appendix on using observers in discussion and using 
discussion in Work Conference Planning will be particularly helpful to adult 
educators. 

This book might very well bear the title “The Human Relations of Dis- 
cussion.” It is a practical text, concerned with theory but focussed on appli- 
cation of principles. This welcome book, among other virtues, bridges the 
gap between Group Dynamics, Human Relations, and General Semantics on 
the one side and Group Discussion Processes on the other. 

—Frep Dow inc 
Michigan State University 


IpEAs IN Process. By C. Merton Babcock. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958; pp. 436. $4.00. 


The critical questions concerning an anthology are threefold: (1) How 
valid is the raison d’étre for the work? (2) How well chosen are the selec- 
tions? (3) How skillful is the editor in providing introductions, notes, 
questions, and/or other materials of pedagogical value? 

In respect to the first of these questions, the answer must be favorable, for 
the editor of this anthology of forty-one readings has a legitimate purpose— 
“to help college freshmen acquire mastery of four practical language skills: 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Since mastery of each of these 
skills is thought to depend upon one’s ability to think, the central focus of 
this collection of essays is on clear, straight, and independent thinking.” 
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The editor assumes, therefore, that the teacher will integrate the consid- 
eration of the selections with other phases of his instruction. The hope is 
that the student by reading and discussing the essays will improve his own 
communicating. 

Such an objective for an anthology, though valid and clear, will not please 
everyone. In this instance the dissatisfied instructor will be the one who 
believes that the freshman course should provide an introduction to litera- 
ture. Few of the authors included are literary giants, the period covered is 
only the modern, the number of genres represented is very limited, and the 
questions for study and discussion seldom deal with literary qualities. 

Many of the selections, however, do possess literary merit, and for this 
reason, as well as others, the answer to the second of the three critical ques- 
tions generally is favorable. The forty-one selections, which consistently 
carry out the major purpose of the volume, are both interesting and thought 
provoking. Limiting the choice to the modern period, however, raises some 
questions. Are not some of our significant problems timeless rather than 
timely? Are there not materials prior to 1900 that illustrate clear thinking 
and that stimulate thought today? Are not selections of other historic periods 
valuable for putting current problems into perspective? Does not a limita- 
tion to the contemporary restrict the intellectual horizon of the student? May 
not stress upon the present be in effect stress upon the transitory? 

Arguments for the limitation that this editor chose, however, are compel- 
ling. First, since one must reject far more than he can include, some arbitrary 
criterion must govern an editor; second, perhaps it is true that students 
prefer up-to-date writers and issues. 

A similar “yes-and-no” generalization also is the over-all response to the 
third of the three critical questions. The essays which introduce each of the 
seven sections generally are noninformative and sometimes are pedestrian, 
but the so-called supplementary table of contents. and the “questions and 
exercises” should be helpful. The former should facilitate co-ordinating 
writing assignments with the anthology, and the latter should provide satis- 
factory materials for either self-study or classroom discussion. These 
questions, a set of which follows each selection, are varied, ample in number, 
and of good quality. Although some seem overly elementary and obvious, 
most of them are pertinent and clear. Two particularly desirable features 
are the avoidance of overanalysis and the liberal use of exercises stimulating 
both further reading and comparative analyses. 

In conclusion, Ideas in Process should serve well the instructor who agrees 
with Babcock that the function of an anthology is to help the student to 
think and to understand. 

—Wayne N. THomMpson 


University of Illinois, Chicago 


EFFECTIVE SPEECH FOR Democratic Livinc. By Robert T. Oliver. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959; pp. xii+112. $2.50. 


This text is the briefest of the “brief textbooks” in speechmaking and is 
described by its author as a “. . . distillation of the lengthy books I have 
previously written on the same problems. . . .” It devotes only sixty-four 
pages to what might be strictly described as theory and methods of speaking 
and forty-three to a rationale for the study of speech in a democratic society, 
listening, discussion, and participation in a parliamentary meeting. 
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The brevity of the book is both a strength and a weakness. It achieves the 
author's aim of safeguarding maximum time for actual classroom speaking; it 
gives instructors opportunity to amplify the text by lectures; and students are 
required to study a minimum of theoretical material. 

Many may consider that insufficient treatment has been given to such 
concepts as organization (3% pp.), use of voice (3 pp.), use of language 
(3 pp.), visual aids (44 p.), and audience analysis (3 pp.). The author 
expresses the hope that the brevity of the text will result in understanding by 
virtue of lack of elaboration. While this may apply to the teacher, the omis- 
sions give little help to the beginning student. It is hardly a challenge to 
many college students and gives little indication of the “content” of the first 
course. 

There is no documentation and there are no lists of additional readings. 
Each chapter has a “Conclusion” which seems to be a catch-all of chapter 
summary, exercises, suggested topics for speeches, instructions to students 
and teachers, and additional material on content already treated in the body 
of the chapter. 

This book should not, however, be overlooked. Though brief, it contains 
an amazing amount of helpful advice. A sound case is built to support the 
thesis that speech is a fundamental requirement for effective living in mod- 
ern society; the standards set up for good speech are pragmatically sound; 
the treatment of speech preparation is traditional; and the student who 
masters the suggestions on making ideas persuasive should, with practice, 
achieve a considerable degree of success. 

The language is clear and simple and the style is conversational. The 
book is filled with examples and illustrations, making reading easy and 
interesting. 

The teacher who wishes to keep abreast of trends in textbooks, who places 
primary emphasis in his first course on classroom speaking, or who prefers 
to supplement text content with frequent lectures will find this text useful. 


—MPA 


Basic Principces or SpeEcH, third edition. By Lew Sarett, William Trufant 
Foster, and Alma Johnson Sarett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958; pp. xi+601. $5.25. 


When this reviewer as a beginning college speech instructor used Basic 
Principles of Speech in 1936, he was as enthusiastic over it as when, some- 
what younger, he rode in his first Model T. He was certain that no better 
beginning speech book could be written. But the 1946 revision was as great 
an improvement as was the Model A Ford. Now comes the Thunderbird 
version. This comparison is neither hyperbole nor literal analogy, but a 
concise attempt to portray the change which has taken place in twenty-two 
years. 

The student and practitioner of communication will find in this revision 
much to help and challenge him. The emphasis is on communication as a 
continuous two-way process of speaking-listening-speaking-listening-ad infi- 
nitum. At the same time, none of the universal, eternal aspects of speech, 
which made the first edition a beacon to guide the aspiring speaker, have 
been lost. As the revising author states in the opening sentence, “This is a 
book about talking and listening.” 
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Completely reorganized, the book is now divided into four parts: Begin- 
ning the Study of Speech, Attacking the Basic Problems, Mastering the 
Speech Skills, and Speaking and Listening Productively. This organization 
seems functionally sounder than the Delivery-Composition dichotomy of the 
earlier editions. It reveals a modified application of the problem-solving 
sequence, which provides both a sound foundation and approach to the 
achievement of more effective communication for a better democratic 
society. To quote from Part One, “Democracy cannot exist without men who 
use language to think for themselves and to speak for themselves . . .” 

The basic principles have been restated and brought in line with current 
psychology and semantics. They provide dependable standards by which the 
student may be guided and measure his progress. They are no mere “set of 
rules” nor “bag of tricks” for taking on the superficial trappings of “public 
speaking.” They sternly remind the student that effective communication is 
a “deep-rooted, inside-of-the-skin behavior of the person from the soles of 
his feet to the tip of his hair,” to use a slightly paraphrased quotation from a 
Lew Sarett class lecture. 

The student is carried forward systematically and irresistibly in developing 
his power to think and in growth in confidence and poise. With this as a 
solid foundation, experiences in speaking and listening provide an ever 
unfolding process which enables him to become a more able speaker and 
person. Throughout the book one finds ample suggestions and assignments, 
with the result that even the neophyte or unimaginative instructor will not 
hinder the progress of the student bent upon becoming a better communi- 
cator of ideas. The variety is equal to the quantity. As a consequence, 
students of every interest will find something to suit their tastes. 

The book is not without its disadvantages, as viewed by some teachers. The 
material for oral reading is excess baggage, say those who are public address- 
minded, while those who would develop their students through well selected 
literary passages, see little point to the extemporaneous speaking assignments. 
It is your reviewer's candid opinion that each could omit according to his 
choice and still have ample material for a semester's, or even a year’s course 
in Oral Interpretation or Public Speaking. Then the broader-gauged instruc- 
tor could select the most appropriate materials from both areas for a sound 
and challenging course in Fundamentals of (Speech) Communication. 

The book has adequate pictures and other illustrations, although they are 
less exciting and interesting than may be found in some of the current crop 
of textbooks. The typography does not highlight ideas, or direct attention in 
a way the material deserves. In fact, your reviewer finds the pages dull and 
uninspiring in appearance, and is inclined to believe that the beginning 
college speech student would be repelled by their looks. Despite these minor 
shortcomings, the book has qualities which commend it to the serious consid- 
eration of every student and teacher of oral communication. 


—P. MERvVILLE LARSON 
Texas Technological College 


Tue Loc-Capin Campaicn. By Robert Gray Gunderson. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1957; pp. xii+292. $7.50. 


Many historians select the Presidential campaign of 1840 as the first of the 
modern political extravaganzas which precede the national elections. Much 
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of the ballyhoo which accompanies the selection of a President had its incep- 
tion in the Harrison-Van Buren contest. 

Slogans were first employed during the campaign as well as flamboyant 
oratory and florid journalism for the nurture of the grass roots. Strange 
political bedfellows developed when the Whigs made their first successful 
challenge after forty years of Democratic rule. 

Professor Gunderson reports these happenings with scholarly attention to 
detail. However, his style has not detracted from the excitement of the 
period. The roles of the orator, the editorialist, the jingleer, and the car- 
toonist are reported with excellent documentation. 

Historians, political scientists, and those of us in the areas of communica- 
tion will find objective reporting and rewarding commentary in The Log- 
Cabin Campaign. 

—WiuuM G. Butr 
Central Michigan College 


Decision-MAKING, AN ANNOTATED BrsLiocraPHy. By Paul Wasserman with 
Fred S. Silander. Ithaca, New York: Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University, 1958; pp. vii+111. $3.50. 
(Paper. ) 

The study of ways in which decisions are made has been growing and 
results have been appearing in widely scattered kinds of publications. 
Therefore the bibliography was designed to select from the output of a 
variety of disciplines the important books, articles, and documents that 
would serve as a general guide to the subject. 

Main topics are theory, values and ethics, leadership, psychology, small 
groups, communities, communications and information-handling, and mathe- 
matics and statistics. The section on communications and information- 
handling contains some thirty-five items from publications such as Speech 
Monographs, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, and Human 
Relations. 

Meant to be descriptive and not critical, the annotations average approxi- 
mately seventy to eighty words in length. Some of the annotations describe 
only topics and methods, while others portray substantive findings as well. 

Researchers who desire an introduction to several facets of the study of 
decision-making should find good service here. 

—KENNETH Harwoop 

University of Southern California 


Publications Received 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review. ) 


Abney, Louise. Choral Speaking Arrangements for the Upper Grades. Mag- 
nolia, Mass.: Expression Company, 1952; pp. 127. $1.50. 

Abney, Louise, and Grace Rowe. Choral Speaking Arrangements for the 
Lower Grades. Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Company, 1953; pp. 106. 
$1.50. 

Adams, J. Stacey. Interviewing Procedures: A Manual for Survey Interview- 
ers. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1956; pp. viii4-56. 

$1.00. (Paper). 
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Blumenthal, Louis H. How to Work with Your Board and Committees. New 
York: Association Press, 1954; pp. 64. $1.00. 

Bonner, Hubert. Group Dynamics: Principles and Applications. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1959; pp. viii+-531. $4.50. 

Chipman, Sylvia. The Childs Book of Speech Sounds. Magnolia, Mass.: 
Expression Company, 1954; pp. viii+-43. $1.25. 

Clark, George P., and A. Dwight Culler. (Editors). Student and Society- 
Readings for College English. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1959; pp. xiv-+626. $4.50. 

Clark, Wesley C. (Editor). Journalism Tomorrow. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1958; pp. xi+133. $4.00. 

Dean, Leonard F., and Kenneth G. Wilson. (Editors). Essays on Language 
and Usage. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959; viii+-335. $2.50. 
(Paper). 

Deighton, Lee C. Vocabulary Development in the Classroom. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959; pp. 
viii+62. $1.25. (Paper). 

Dumazedier, Joffre, and Barbro Sylwan. The Kinescope and Adult Educa- 
tion. Reports and papers on Mass Communication, No. 26. New York: 
UNESCO Publications Center 1958; pp. 40. $0.75. (Paper). 

Enfield, Gertrude Dixon. Holiday Book for Verse Choirs. Magnolia, Mass.: 
Expression Company, 1954; pp. 96. $1.50. 

Francis, W. Nelson. The Structure of American English. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1958; pp. viii+-614. $6.50. 

Garey, Doris B. Putting Words in Their Places. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1957; pp. viii+-371. $3.00. 

Gordon, Thomas. Group-Centered Leadership. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1955; pp. xii+366. $5.50. 

Grebanier, Bernard D. N., and Seymour Reiter. College Writing and Read- 
ing. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959; pp. x+-502. $3.85. 

Hall, Edward T. The Silent Language. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1959; pp. 240. $3.95. 

Hunter, Floyd. Top Leadership, U. S. A. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959; pp. xvi+268. $6.00. 

Lippitt, Ronald, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley. The Dynamics of 
Planned Change. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958; pp. 
viii+312. $4.50. 

Loney, Glenn M. Briefing and Conference Techniques. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959; pp. xii+194. $3.95. 

Matthews, T. S. The Sugar Pill. New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1959; 
pp. 221. $3.75. 

McCausland, Margaret, Marie B. Miller, and Isabel Okie. Speech Through 
Pictures. Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Company, 1957; pp. vi+63. $1.50. 

Miller, Lyle L. Maintaining Reading Efficiency. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1959; pp. iv+284. $3.50. (Paper). 

Moustakas, Clark E. The Alive and Growing Teacher. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959; pp. vii+157. $3.00. 

Nemoy, Elizabeth McGinley. Speech Correction Through Story-Telling 
Units. Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Company, 1954; pp. vi+-283. $3.75. 

Nemoy, Elizabeth McGinley, and Serena Foley Davis. The Correction of 
Defective Consonant Sounds. Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Company, 
1954; pp. 426. $4.75. 
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Newcomb, Theodore M. Personality and Social Change. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1943; pp. xii+225. $3.25. 

Osborn, Alex F. Applied Imagination (Revised edition). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957; pp. xvi+-379. $3.75. 

Packard, Vance. The Status Seekers. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1959; pp. viii+376. $4.50. 

Pierce, John R., and Edward E. David, Jr. Man’s World of Sound. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958; pp. 287. $5.60. 

Redfield, Charles E. Communication in Management (Revised edition). 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958; pp. xiv+314. $5.00. 
Sangster, P. E. Speech in the Pulpit. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1958; pp. xii+84. $2.75. 

Schoolfield, Lucille D. Better Speech and Better Reading. Magnolia, Mass.: 
Expression Company, 1951; pp. xvi+218. $3.00. 

Spalding, Romalda Bishop, with Walter T. Spalding. The Writing Road to 
Reading. New York: Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow & Company, 
1957; pp. 238. $4.00. 

Tilden, Freeman. Interpreting Our Heritage. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957; pp. xviii+110. $3.50. 

Toulmin, Stephen E. The Uses of Argument. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958; pp. ix+264. $4.50. 

Ulman, Joseph N., Jr., and Jay R. Gould. Technical Reporting. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959; pp. xviii+382. $5.00. 

von Mises, Richard. Positivism: A Study in Human Understanding. New 
York: George Braziller, Inc., 1956; pp. xii+404. $4.95. 

Wagner, Joseph A. Successful Leadership in Groups and Organizations. 
San Francisco: Howard Chandler, Publisher, 1959; pp. iii+-36. $1.00. 
Weaver, Andrew Thomas, and Ordean G. Ness. The Fundamentals and 
Forms of Speech. New York: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1957; pp. x+-470. 

$4.25. 

Whatmough, Joshua. Language: A Modern Synthesis. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1956; pp. xii+270. $4.75. 

World Communications: Press, Radio, Film, Television (Third edition). 

New York: UNESCO Publications Center, 1956; pp. 264. $8.00. (Paper). 








Editorial: 
WHAT IS THE NSSC? 


The policies guiding editorial decisions for any publication 
should be consistent with the principles and objectives of the 
organization that the magazine or journal serves. Since August, 
1958, when the present editor learned that he soon would have 
the primary responsibilities for The Journal of Communication, 
he has given earnest thought to the question “What is the NSSC?” 

Article II of the constitution states: “The purposes of this 
Society shall be: (1) To study systematically the process of com- 
munication within and among persons and groups; (2) to coordi- 
nate the findings from all those sciences and disciplines that are 
concerned with this process; and (3) to develop methods and 
procedures whereby communication in all its aspects may better 
contribute to human development and adjustment.” 

Although the other objectives are valid and significant, number 
two, in the opinion of the editor, encompasses the destiny of the 
Society. This purpose implies that the NSSC should be inter- 
disciplinary—that it should be an organization for all persons 
interested in communication; that departmental lines should be 
no barrier; that its magazine and conventions should be meeting 
places for the exchange of relevant ideas among anthropologists, 
mathematicians, linguists, semanticists, psychologists, sociologists, 
business executives, military administrators, journalists, other 
mass communicators, and professors of communication. 

So viewed, the NSSC becomes as important as any learned 
organization in the panoply of academic societies. 

The Journal hopes to contribute to the achievement of all three 
of the purposes expressed in the constitution, but the present 
editor plans to stress the second. He solicits the help of the entire 
membership. Bring the NSSC and The Journal to the attention 
of those interested in communication in every department of your 
university, school, or business. Ask those in other departments to 
contribute to The Journal; if they would be valuable as editorial 
consultants, book reviewers, or assistants in preparing research 
notes, recommend them. 

With a united effort, all of those interested in communication 
can gain both deeper insights and broader knowledge. 

—Wayne N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago 











ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


of 
The National Society for the Study of Communication 


Harand Lodge—Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
August 28, 2 p.m.—August 30, 2 p.m. 


e TWO FULL DAYS OF CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Topics include: 
Communication Research 
Opinion Polls as Channels of Communication 
Reading Training 
Listening Training 
Recent Films and Books 
Speakers include: 
Cc. W. WRIGHT, C. W. Wright Associates, Toronto 
C. J. DOVER, General Electric 
R. M. CAVANAUGH, DuPont 
D. W. DEVANEY, Continental Oil Company 
FLOYD BROWN, Illinois Bell Telephone 
FRANCIS CARTIER, Air University 
FRANCIS CHISHOLM, Wisconsin Stcte University 
CHARLES REDDING, Purdue University 
and others 
e Annual business meeting of the NSSC and a special open 
meeting of the staff of the JOURNAL 


Meet your officers 
Share in making decisions 


e Informal evening discussions with friends and colleagues in 
a quiet, relaxed atmosphere 


ELKHART LAKE, which is 55 miles from Milwaukee and 145 miles from 
Chicago, is accessible by automobile or the Milwaukee Railroad. If an 
advance request is he: the Committee on Local Arrangements will 
a to provide transportation for those arriving in Milwaukee by 
plane. 

THE HARAND LODGE, formerly a resort hotel and now used as a 
private school of drama, is ideal for a convention. Cabins for families, 
and dormitory facilities for both men and women are available. Enclosed 
by a high wooden fence, the Lodge provides the group with complete 
privacy. A beach and all types of recreational equipment are available 
for periods between meetings. 

ADVANCE REGISTRATIONS should be sent to Dr. Sern A. FEssEN- 
pEN, NSSC, Executive Secretary, TOASTMASTERS INTERNATIONAL, SANTA 
ANA, CALIFORNIA. The complete fee for members (including six meals 
and housing for two nights) is $17.50 and for nonmembers is $20.00. 
The fee for children under twelve for six meals and two nights is $9.00. 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROGRAM should be sent to Dr. 
WeEsLeEyY WIKSELL, Vice-President, NSSC, Lovuistana STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rovuce, Louisiana. QUESTIONS CONCERNING LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS should be directed to Dr. Wayne N. THOMPSON, 
University OF ILLinois, NAvy Pier, Cuicaco 11, ILLror1s. 











